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Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

The  Blind  in  Arizona 


By  ROBERT  D.  MORROW 

Superintendent  Arizona  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

• Few  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  state  or  of  any  other 
state  fully  understand  the  difficul- 
ties which  must  be  overcome  in  edu- 
cating deaf  and  blind  children.  Few 
people  can  know  the  feeling  of 
hopelessness  that  is  experienced  by 
parents  when  they  first  realize  that 
their  child  is  deaf  or  blind  or  the 
feeling  of  joy  which  must  be  theirs 
when  a child,  through  education, 
overcomes  his  handicap. 

All  of  the  problems  that  relate 
to  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  seem- 
ingly remote  from  those  problems 
which  confront  the  public  school 
teacher.  However,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  types  of  edu- 
cation are  the  same — many  of  the 
problems  of  the  public  schools  are 
also  our  problems,  and  many  of  our 
problems  are  in  reality  problems  of 
the  public  schools.  We  are  endeav- 
oring, at  the  Arizona  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  to  edu- 
cate children  with  defective  hear- 
ing or  defective  vision  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  become  self- 
supporting  respected  citizens  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

Early  History 

The  Arizona  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  was  established  in 
Tucson  in  1912  by  Henry  White, 
educator  of  the  deaf.  At  that 
time  five  deaf  children  enrolled  in 
the  school.  Mr.  White  was  assist- 
ed by  his  daughter  (Mrs.  W.  J. 
Bray  of  Tucson)  who  was  both 
teacher  and  matron  of  the  newly 
founded  school.  ' The  school  moved 
to  its  present  location  at  West 
Speedway  and  Grand  Avenue  in 
1921.  In  1928  the  school,  which 
had  been  a branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  severed  its  connec- 
tion with  that  institution,  and  has 
• since  operated  as  a separate  cor- 
poration with  its  own  board  of  di- 
rectors. Through  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  various  legislatures, 
governors,  and  other  state  officials ; 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  its 
Boards  of  Directors;  with  the  help 
of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  other  friends  throughout 
Arizona,  the  school  has  grown  and 
has  taken  its  place  as  an  integral 


part  of  the  education  system  of  the 
state.  During  the  past  school  year 
148  children  were  registered  at  the 
school.  Of  this  number  92  were 
deaf,  55  were  blind  and  1 girl  was 
both  deaf  and  blind. 

Who  is  Eligible  to  Attend? 

Any  child  who  is  a resident  of 
the  state,  whose  vision  or  hearing 


While  this  splendid  article  on  the  educa- 
tion of  physically  handicapped  children 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  related  to  teach- 
ing— it  affords  the  concrete  value  of 
identifying  specific  ways  in  which  teachers 
can  cooperate  in  the  discovery  of  such 
handicaps  and  thus  provide  for  their  ap- 
propriate treatment. 


is  so  defective  that  he  cannot  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  public 
school,  but  who  is  otherwise  physic- 
ally and  mentally  sound  is  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  school.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  we  have  had 
several  children  come  to  us  from 
the  public  schools.  In  many  cases 
the  children  were  ten  to  fifteen 
years  old  and  in  any  grade  from  the 
fourth  through  the  eighth.  We 
found  that  with  few  exceptions 
these  children  had  little  or  no 
foundation  work  upon  which  to 
build.  They  had  been  promoted 
from  grade  to  grade  for  one  of  two 
reasons;  the  teacher  had  either 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  a child  Avho 
presented  a problem  with  which  she 
could  not  cope  or  she  had  been  gen- 
uinely sorry  for  the  child  and  had 
passed  him  because  she  had  thought 
“he  had  done  quite  well  considering 
the  fact  that  he  was  deaf  (or 
blind).”  Whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been,  such  a child  is  doubly 
handicapped  when  he  comes  to  our 
school  and  a difficult  problem  is 
made  much  more  difficult.  Parents 
come  to  us  quite  frequently  with  a 
child  “who  sees  and  hears  but  can- 
not talk.”  In  four  cases  out  of  five 
such  a child  is  mentally  sub-normal 
while  in  the  fifth  case  the  child  may 
have  a definite  speech  defect.  The 
sub-normal  child  may  be  taught  or 
at  least  be  trained  and  the  fifth 
child  may  have  his  defective  speech 
corrected,  but  we  have  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  time  to  do  this 
work  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind. 


Ed  lira  lion  of  Itcaf  and  Dumb 
A different  approach  is  made  l<> 
a deaf  child  who  does  no!  speak  be- 
cause  he  does  not  hear  than  would 
be  made  to  a child  who  hears  bid 
does  not  speak  due  to  a lack  of 
physical  or  emotional  instability. 
When  speaking  of  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  doctors  we 
often  say  I hey  are  our  best  friends 
and  our  worst  enemies.  Those  who 
know  something  about  the  deaf  and 
(lie  blind  and  the  work  we  are  lin- 
ing here  at  t he  school  help  us  tre- 
mendously in  reporting  cases  to  us. 
The  larger  group  of  uninformed  do 
all  sorts  of  things  to  hinder  us — 
doctors  tell  parents  not  to  worry 
about  a child’s  defective  vision  or 
hearing — that  “lie  will  outgrow  it 
when  he  gets  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
years  old” ; both  doctors  and  teach- 
ers want  to  send  mentally  sub-nor- 
mal children  to  us;  teachers  fail  to 
recognize  those  pupils  in  their 
classes  who  are  handicapped  by 
faulty  vision  or  hearing  until  it  is 
too  late  for  us  to  really  do  con- 
structive work. 

Cooperation  Des i> ’ed- 
it would  seem,  from  this  article, 
that  we  are  putting  the  public 
school  teachers  and  the  medical 
profession  in  the  position  of  the 
little  girl  of  story  and  song  who 
won  the  first  prize  for  making  the 
ugliest  face  when  “she  wasn’t  even 
playin’  at  all.”  We  do  not  want  to 
leave  that  impression — what  we  do 
want  is  the  help  and  cooperation  of 
all  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators; we  want  all  educators  in 
Arizona  to  play  the  game  with  us. 
We  want  the  teachers  to  be  so  con 
scions  of  eyes  and  ears  that  they 
may  recognize  defective  hearing  as 
a possible  cause  for  inattention,  de- 
fective vision  as  the  reason  that  a 
child  may  be  a poor  speller  or  a 
“backard”  reader.  We  want  teach- 
ers to  report  such  cases  to  the 
school  doctors  or  school  nurse;  pre- 
vent deafness  and  blindness  where 
it  may  be  prevented;  and  we  want 
teachers  to  report  cases  to  us  if  the 
medical  authorities  can  not  correct 
defects  or  if  changes  in  seating, 
lighting,  et  cetera  cannot  compen- 
sate for  the  a isual  or  hearing  loss. 

Entering  the  School 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
deaf  or  blind  child  is  six  or  seven 
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Fundamental  Procedures  in  the 
Handling  of  Problem  Cases 


By  ORA  LEE  BRAY 

Superior  Public  Schools 

G The  writer  is  well  convinced  that 
the  problem  child  is,  as  a rule, 
merely  a mismanaged  child.  It  is 
true  of  course  that  the  basis  of  a 
given  child’s  misconduct  may  be 
physical,  in  which  case  he  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  school  nurse 
and  the  family  physician  for  treat- 
ment. If,  however,  physical  exam- 
ination shows  him  to  be  normal  in 
respect  to  sight,  hearing,  speech, 
the  vital  functions,  and  nervous 
reactions,  then  it  is  safe  to  wager 
that  all  he  needs  is  a little  intelli- 
gent handling. 

Avoid  Bias 

No  teacher  should  permit  himself 
to  be  biased  against  a pupil  because 
of  some  other  teacher’s  experience 
with  the  child  or  because  of  any 
previous  record  which  may  stand 
against  him.  “Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones” should  be  the  motto  of  every 
teacher  when  he  faces  a new  class. 
He  will  do  well  to  say  as  much  to 
the  pupils — to  tell  that  “we  are  all 
starting  from  scratch.  If  you  do 
well  by  me,  I’ll  do  well  by  you.  If 
1 think  you  are  not  behaving  prop- 
erly, I shall  talk  to  you  about  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  think  I 
haven’t  done  the  right  thing  by  you, 
in  any  respect  whatever,  come  and 
tell  me.  We’ll  talk  it  over;  we’ll 
iron  it  out.  After  all,  we  are  all 
seeking  the  same  goal,  and  we 
should  all  pull  together.” 

I submit  that  the  most  hardened 
“problem  pupil”  in  the  class  will 
react  favorably  to  such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  attitude 
is  sincere  and  not  “just  talk.” 

Children  Want  Success 
I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
children — the  problem  child  being 
no  exception — want  to  succeed.  If 
a child  is  not  succeeding,  he  is  by 
that  much  an  unhappy  child,  and 
needs  help  rather  than  censure.  He 
may,  of  course,  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful through  quite  a number  of 
years  of  school  life  and  if  that  is 
Hie  case  he  has  probably  developed 
some  very  undesirable  habits.  He 
may  be  sullen,  lazy,  suspicious,  a 
braggart,  0/  given  to  baiting  the 
teacher,  but  vhat  good  is  a teach,  r 


who  can  not  cope  with  such  tricks 
in  an  unhappy,  unsuccessful  adoles- 
cent who  probably  needs  nothing 
in  the  world  except  a bit  of  under- 
standing and  help. 

Assume  Pupil  to  Do  Right 
The  first  thing  to  do  with  such  a 
pupil  is  to  assume,  even  in  the  face 


A clear-cut  statement  of  the  "A,  B,  C" 
of  classroom  control  and  pupil  adjustment, 
written  by  a classroom  teacher,  which  should 
prove  helpful  to  beginning  teachers  and 
to  those  who  have  trouble  with  discipline. 


of  misbehavior,  that  he  really  does 
wish  to  do  the  right  thing.  Toler- 
ate his  meanness,  his  unsocial  atti- 
tude for  a while,  and  in  the  mean- 
time commend  him  publicly  for 
something  even  if  you  have  to 
stretch  a point  to  do  it.  Give  him 
t he  heady  feeling  of  success — of  be- 
ing, after  all,  not  a pariah,  but  one 
of  the  normal  group  of  pupils.  Find 
out  his  special  gift;  give  him  op- 
portunities to  exercise  it,  and  make 
social  capital  of  the  results.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  go  on,  getting  always  un- 
favorable attention  and  unfavor- 
able comment,  keep  him  busy  doing 
something  for  which  he  can  receive 
approval. 

Apply  the  Golden  Rule 
If  is  my  earnest  belief  that  as  a 
basis  for  any  type  of  human  rela- 


tionship, nothing  excels  the  Golden 
Rule.  A great  English  man  of  let- 
tres,  Charles  Reade,  once  wrote  a 
book  called  PUT  YOURELF  IN 
HIS  PLACE.  1 urge  every  teacher 
to  adopt  that  title  as  a working 
motto,  not  only  in  his  dealings  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  pupils,  but  also 
— and  especially — with  the  difficult 
ones.  Put  yourself  in  his  place;  try 
to  see  things  from  his  point  of 
view ; try  to  feel  as  he  feels.  Then, 
do  by  him  as  you  would  want  him 
to  do  by  you,  were  your  situations 
reversed. 

Fundamentals  of  Psychology 

There  are,  I believe,  certain  phy- 
ehologieal  truths  which  the  success- 
ful teacher  must  keep  in  mind.  He 
must  remember  that  every  pupil  in 
the  world,  at  least  in  the  secrecy  of 
his  own  heart,  really  wants  the  fol- 
lowing things: 

1.  To  have  the  liking  and  the  re- 
spect of  his  teachers  and  of 
his  fellow-pupils ; 

2.  To  excel  in  some  field  or 
fields,  so  that  he  may  have  a 
basis  for  personal  pride; 

3.  To  do  at  least  passing  work 
in  all  required  subjects  so 
that  he  may  not  have  to  feel 
inferior ; 

4.  To  be  accepted  as  a member 
in  good  standing  in  his  social 
group. 

To  these  basic  wants  may  be 
added  certain  important  needs,  of 
which  the  child  himself  may  be  un- 
aware. These  are: 

Important  Child  Needs 

1.  Help  in  discovering  his  own 
talents  and  abilities  so  that 
he  may  establish  for  himself 
an  intelligent  vocational  goal ; 

2.  To  be  associated  with  some 
understanding  adult  who  has 
an  unshakable  faith  in  the 
child’s  essential  decency; 

3.  To  find  in  all  of  his  elders  a 
tolerance  for  and  patience 
with  the  vagaries  of  adoles- 
cence ; 

4.  To  discover  (and  these  he 
should  certainly  find  in  the 
lives  and  the  characters  of  his 
teachers)  certain  fine  ideals 
and  high  standards  toward 
which  he  himself  may  aspire. 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 
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years  old  when  lie  enters  school.  He 
may  he  of  low,  average,  or  superior 
intelligence;  come  from  a good,  bad 
or  indifferent  home;  have  average, 
indifferent,  or  over-indulgent  par- 
ents; be  undernourished,  well-nour- 
ished, or  overfed.  As  a result  of  all 
these,  and  innumerable  other  fac- 
tors, the  deaf  or  blind  child  who 
enters  our  school  may  be  a bit  un- 
social and  decidedly  spoiled,  not 
through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but 
due  largely  to  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  his  associates. 
Since  our  school  is  a boarding- 
school,  he  must  leave  home,  and  for 
a few  days  the  young  child  may  be 
homesick  and  bewildered.  He  is  im- 
mediately  introduced  to  the  routine 
which  he  is  to  follow  and  soon  be- 
comes so  absorbed  in  his  new  sur- 
roundings that  he  is  no  longer 
homesick,  although  his  parents  may 
be  “homesick  for  him”  for  one  or 
even  two  years. 

Beginning  Instruction  for 
Deaf  Child 

The  deaf  child  comes  to  us  with 
no  means  of  communication  except 
a few  natural  signs  and  gestures. 
Large  muscular  activities  are  given 
to  develop  co-ordination.  As  he 
learns  to  control  these  larger  move- 
ments, he  is  gradually  taught  finer, 
more  precise  movements  and  finally 
learns  all  kinds  of  drills  and  exer- 
cises of  muscles  and  organs  con- 
trolling speech — lips,  tongue,  soft 
palate,  uvula,  throat,  nose,  dia- 
phragm. Simple  sounds  are  taught 
through  imitation  and  vibration. 
Speech  and  speech  reading  are  de- 
veloped and  if  all  goes  well,  after 
two  or  two-and-one-half  years  of 
intensive  preparatory  work,  the 
little  boy  or  girl  is  ready  for  first 
grade  work.  Although  well  devel- 
oped mentally,  the  deaf  child  is  us- 
ually retarded  two  to  four  years 
educationally  and  all  through  his 
school  and  adult  life  he  works  un- 
der a tremendous  handicap  due  to 
his  deficiency  in  language.  Eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent  of  his  education 
will  be  through  visual  aids.  If  he 
has  residual  hearing,  that  remnant 
of  hearing  will  be  trained.  The 
state  course  of  study  is  followed 
from  the  fourth  through  the  eighth 
grade.  Two  years  of  high-school 
work  are  given  to  those  who  can 
take  them.  Vocational  work,  sense 
training,  speech  reading,  speech, 
eurythmics,  art,  handicrafts,  social 
and  character  development  are 
stressed. 

Instruction  of  Blind  Child. 

The  blind  child  will  probably  not 
be  retarded  more  than  six  months 
to  a year  and  a half — he  will  be 


much  easier  to  teach  than  the  deaf 
child.  The  state  course  of  study  is 
followed  in  all  grades;  in  (he  de- 
partment for  the  blind  a four  year 
high-school  course  is  also  given. 
Blind  children  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  Braille,  are  taught  to  use 
their  hands  in  many  ways,  are 
taught  music  which  gives  them  an 
excellent  emotional  o u 1 1 e t and 
means  of  self-expression,  and  are 
taught  handcrafts.  Children  in  the 
fourth  grade  are  taught  typing  in 
order  that  they  may  type  their  les- 
sons for  sighted  teachers. 

Board  Program  Offered 
The  boys  and  girls  in  both  de- 
partments participate  in  a broad 
intramural  physical  education  pro- 
gram which  includes  practically  all 
sports  and  games  from  ping  pong 
to  six-man  football  and  from  danc- 
ing to  boxing  and  wrestling.  Boy 
Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  reading 
clubs,  literary  societies,  and  numer- 
ous other  extra-curricular  activities 
occupy  the  children  “outside”  of 
school  hours.  Big  Brothers  and  Big 
Sisters  help  the  younger  children 
over  some  of  the  tougher  spots.  All 
of  the  children  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest  must  make  their  own 
beds,  take  care  of  the  campus  ad- 
joining their  dormitories  and  must 
keep  their  dormitories  clean.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  wait  table  and 
wash  dishes  in  the  main  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  Homemaking 
and  home  nursing  are  required  of 
the  girls  and  first  aid  is  required 
for  the  boys. 

With  the  help  and  co-operation 
of  Harry  Bene  and  the  state  de- 
partment of  edtication,  we  have 
been  able  to  place  practically  all  of 
the  deaf  boys  and  girls  and  many 
of  the  blind  who  have  left  the 
school  during  the  past  few  years. 
Many  of  our  former  students  are 
married  and  own  their  own  homes. 
They  do  not  ask  for  sympathy : all 
they  want  is  a chance  to  secure  an 
education,  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  society.  In  conclusion  I 
should  like  to  quote  short  articles 
by  Dr.  Best  of  Center  College  on 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  Dr. 
Oliphant,  superintendent  of  the 
Georgia  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
the  education  of  the  blind : 

“It  is  doubtful  if  in  the 
world  there  is  an  enterprise 
bristling  with  greater  difficul- 
ties than  is  the  usual  teaching 
of  the  deaf. 

“For  this  reason  it  becomes 
one  of  the  finest  forms  of  So- 
cial Service  that  the  world  can 
offer  to  the  fervent  human 
heart. 


“To  communicate  with  a 
mind  the  avenue  to  which 
through  the  sense  of  hearing 
(which  the  great  philosopher 
Aristole  says  is  the  chief  ave- 
nue to  knowledge)  is  alto- 
gether closed,  presents  a prob- 
lem of  I he  severest  order. 

“Whether  by  (lie  use  of  visi 
ble  signs  or  by  observation  of 
the  movements  of  the  mouth, 
known  as  lip-reading,  efforts 
must  be  skilled,  persistent  and 
unwearied. 

“Mankind  in  general  has  al 
most  no  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  brain  is  stim- 
ulated and  operates  simply 
through  the  hearing  of  human 
words. 

“That  such  a result  may  be 
and  is  obtained  by  other  means 
is  striking  tribute  alike  to  the 
devotion  and  to  the  ingenuity 
of  those  who  teach  the  deaf.” 

— Dr.  Best. 

“For  thousands  of  years  the 
blind  have  been  an  underprivi- 
leged class.  That  condition 
needs  correction,  but  matters 
will  not  be  helped  by  creating 
artificial  conditions  so  that  the 
blind  shall  be  a super-privil- 
eged class.  Artificial  handicaps 
are  intended  to  give  equality  of 
opportunity.  If  they  are  so 
managed  as  to  produce  new 
inequalities  they  defeat  their 
purpose.  If  a blind  man  is 
hungry  he  should  be  fed,  not 
because  he  is  blind,  but  because 
he  is  hungry — if  he  is  naked  he 
should  be  clothed,  not  because 
he  is  blind  but  because  he  is 
naked.  Think  of  the  blind  as 
individual  human  beings — not 
as  a class.  It  is  all  right  to 
help  the  under  dog,  but  it  does 
not  help  matters  to  make  him 
the  top  dog,  or  immediately 
there  is  another  under  dog  to 
be  helped  and  so  we  start  all 
over  again.  The  problem  of  the 
blind  child  is  the  problem  of 
every  child — to  learn  how  to 
live — to  face  life  courageously, 
and  not  be  forever  fleeing  from 
life.  The  only  special  plea  that 
a blind  child  has  the  right  to 
make  is  that  of  blind  Barti- 
maeus — that  “I  may  receive 
my  sight,”  and  he  has  that 
right  because  he  has  been  de- 
prived of  a still  higher  inherent 
right,  the  right  to  be  born  with 
“eyes  to  see.” 

“The  preservation  of  that 
right  is  the  most  important 

(Continued  on  Page  116) 
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Non-Academic  Classes  in  the 
Elementary  School 


By  CLINT  ROLLO 

Principal,  The  Carrillo  School 
Tucson,  Arizona 

• A teaclier  cannot  formulate  a 
philosophy  of  education  for  non- 
academic  classes  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  without  reference  to  a 
basic  definition  of  education, 
which  lias  been  defined  by  many 
authors.  Dr.  Thomas  IT.  Briggs 
says  that  education  is  teaching- 
boys  and  girls  to  do  better  the  de- 
sirable things  they  are  going  to  do 
anyway  and  to  create  within  them 
a desire  for  higher  things.  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel,  author  of  'Alan,  the 
I nknown,”  says  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  personality.  Dr.  Zook,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  says  it  must  prepare 
young  people  to  respond  intelli- 
gently to  their  duties  as  citizens 
in  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  common  essential  of 
these  definitions  is  that  education, 
in  addition  to  actually  being  life, 
must  also  be  a preparation  for  life. 

Need  for  Special  Classes 

The  purpose  of  all  public  educa- 
tion being  what  it  is  in  the  state  of 
Arizona,  namely,  the  production  of 
happy,  well-adjusted,  efficient,  and 
to  some  degree  self-supporting  citi- 
zens, it  is  imperative  that  some 
type  of  education  for  special 
classes  be  provided  by  the  tax- 
supported  system  of  schools.  The 
ideal  school  has  to  provide  an  en- 
riched curriculum  for  the  genius 
and  the  near-genius,  and  a curricu- 
lum based  on  different  concepts 
for  the  handicapped  child,  be  he 
blind,  lame,  crippled,  or  mentally 
handicapped. 

To  provide  an  ideal  school,  the 
administrator  must  look  into  the 
future  and  think  where  the  chib 
dren  in  the  school  system  will  end 
up  in  society.  One  sees  immediately 
that  children  with  I.  Q.’s  of  50  to 
75  have  certain  limitations,  and 
statistics  show  that  2*4%  of  the 
school’s  population  fall  within  the 
“non-academic”  segment  of  the 
normal  curve.  “Non-academic”  is  a 
better  terminology  for  the  type  of 
education  needed  by  pupils  with 
I.  Q.’s  ranging  from  50  to  75,  how- 
ever “education  of  the  mentally 
handicapped”  is  the  label  used  by 
some  systems. 

Non- Academic  Classes  in  Tucson 

In  the  Tucson  City  Schools, 


where  the  school  administration 
has  undertaken  two  full  classes  for 
non-academic  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  classes  are 
labeled  “Special  Classes.”  Boys  are 
segregated  from  the  girls,  and 
pupils  were  chosen  for  membership 
in  the  groups  because  of  inability 
to  progress  with  a regular  elemen- 
tary school  grade.  Pupils  who  are 
disciplinary  cases  are  automatical- 
ly barred  from  class  membership. 

Tucson  has  a school  enrollment 
of  approximately  10,000  pupils  and 
at  the  opening  of  school  in  Septem- 
ber, 1939  had  a waiting  list  of  21 
pupils  to  be  tested  and  interviewed 
for  placement  in  the  two  special 
classes.  Unquestionably,  there  are 
other  pupils  in  need  of  this  type 
of  special  curriculum  adaptation, 
and  they  will  eventually  be  located. 

Teach er  Q ua  1 ification s 
The  most  important  thing  the 
city  school  superintendent  has  to 
do  when  it  is  decided  to  offer  spe- 
cial classes  in  the  elementary 
school,  is  to  choose  the  right 
teacher.  The  ideal  teacher  for 
mentally  handicapped  classes  must 
be  outstanding  in  many  respects 
but  never  a failure  in  other  fields. 
Teachers  of  non-academic  groups 
must  be  strong,  healthy,  energetic, 
believers  in  the  work,  enthusiastic, 
really  love  the  children  instead  of 
the  pay  check,  have  a keen  under- 
standing of  the  fine  qualities  in 
children  but  not  necessarily  a 
psychologist,  be  able  to  handle 
people,  possess  social  intelligence 
and  the  ability  to  get  along  well 
with  people,  possess  a love  of  and 
ability  in  handiwork,  have  a broad 
background  in  many  fields,  and  be 
a fiend  for  hard  work.  The  teacher 
must  be  a master  at  determining 
why  pupils  fail  and  how  to  over- 
come this  failure,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  qualities  are  valuable 
in-so-far  as  they  assist  the  teacher 
to  aid  her  pupils. 

Public  Interest  Involved 
The  entire  state  of  Arizona,  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Tucson,  may 
find  it  worth  while  to  become  in- 
terested in  this  problem  of  provid- 
ing the  right  type  of  education  for 
its  handicapped  children.  Ignoring 
momentarily  altruistic  reasons  for 
the  contemplated  interest,  there  is 
the  mercenary  basis,  for  the  men- 
tally handicapped  pupil  is  prone 


to  become  a bad  citizen  if  the 
schools  don't  make  concerted  ef- 
fort to  train  him  into  becoming  a 
good  citizen.  State  and  civic  lead- 
ers have  said  many  times  over  that 
reform  schools  don’t  reform  nor 
penitentiaries  re-create  their  in- 
mates. The  leaders  of  society  are 
now  looking  to  the  schools  to  do 
what  they  can  to  prevent  delin- 
quency, and  one  way  to  keep  the 
group  of  mentally  handicapped 
children  from  growing  up  into  bad 
adult  citizens  is  to  properly  train 
them  while  they  are  still  young. 

How  Achieve  Goal? 

To  accomplish  the  goal  so  altru- 
istically set  up  for  the  two  non- 
academic  classes  in  Tucson,  special 
education  must  do  two  things 
when  teaching  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. First,  it  must  remember 
that  education  is  life  and  so  pro- 
vide the  pupils  with  a curriculum 
that  is  life  to  them,  a curriculum 
that  is  based  more  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand  and  the  heart  than 
on  the  head.  Second,  special  edu- 
cation must  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  all  successful  education 
is  also  a preparation  for  life  after 
school  days  are  over.  Non-academic 
pupils  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  work  as  adults  under  direct 
supervision,  after  graduation. 

Evidence  of  Success 

Are  non-academic  classes  suc- 
cessful as  far  as  the  pupils  are  con- 
cerned? Many  instances  could  be 
quoted  to  prove  that  they  are  but 
I shall  refer  only  to  two.  Edelia 

L had  to  be  returned  to  her 

regular  classroom  after  spending- 
one  and  a half  days  with  the  non- 
academic  class  of  girls,  this  Sep- 
tember, and  she  cried  for  several 
hours.  Effa  A.  Preston,  in  her  ar- 
ticle in  the  March,  1937  issue  of 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Re- 
view, said  in  “The  Voice  of  the 
Low  I.  Q.” ; “Yeah,  I’m  in  the  spe- 
cial class  this  term.  Sure  I like  it 
all  right;  we  have  lots  of  fun  and 
the  work’s  got  some  sense  to  it. 
I can  do  it.” 

The  two  non-academic  classes  at 
the  Carrillo  elementary  school  are 
still  pioneers.  If  they  prove  their 
worth,  they  may  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  groups  in  other 
city  elementary  schools  in  the 
years  to  come.  In  the  meantime, 
(Continued  on  Page  116) 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  BOY 

(Continued  from  Page  115) 
carpenter,  who  is  also  painter  and 
plnmher,  Vnd  the  electrician  and 
mechanic  all  have  special  training 
and  years  of  experience  in  their 
own  particular  trades.  The  gard- 
ener and  dairyman  have  been  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  are  not  only 
qualified  to  manage  the  school  farm 
and  farm  animals  but  should  in- 
struct efficiently  those  boys  in  their 
care.  The  other  employees  are 
equally  well  qualified. 

Short  Terms  Create  Problems 
One  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  faces  the  board  in  its  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  boys  at  Fort 
Grant  is  the  short  time  which  they 
may  be  kept  there.  The  plant  will 
accommodate  ninety-six  boys.  Dur- 
ing recent  months  the  average  has 
been  one  hundred  five,  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  population  at  this  level, 
the  inmates  are  serving  a sentence 
of  but  a few  months.  They  must 
be  released  to  make  room  for  more 
boys  who  are  being  sent  to  the 
school.  The  board  has  asked  the 
co-operation  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Division  of  the  State  Board  of  So- 
cial Security  and  Welfare  in  order 
that  a representative  may  check  the 
case  history  of  each  boy  in  his  own 
community  before  he  is  released. 

J I 

| D o Yo u | 
t Know?  1 

I J 

I 1.  That  we  carry  a line  of  I 

I Sporting  Goods,  featuring  the  { 

| famous  WILSON  brand  and  ! 

! that  we  can  supply  every  I 

I school  and  college  in  Arizona  ! 

I with  its  complete  require-  i 

I ments  and  at  prices  that  are  I 

| in  line.  Ask  our  Mr.  Arm-  1 

I strong  to  bid  on  your  needs  in  I 
I I 

1 Sporting  Goods.  I 

i I 

j 2,  That  we  also  carry  a com-  j 
j plete  line  of  Manual  Training  j 
j equipment  and  supplies  for  j 
I school  shops.  J 


But  Fort  Grant  delinquents  need 
to  be  retained  much  longer  than 
they  are  at  present  in  order  to  bene- 
fit either  the  boy  or  society. 

Location  of  School 

Various  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested for  changing  the  location  of 
the  school  and  for  varying  the  type 
of  work  done.  In  each  case  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ages  of 
the  boys  range  from  10  to  IS  years 
with  the  average  approximately  15. 
Many  of  them  are  mentally  retard- 
ed for  whom  education  is  essential. 
The  climate  must  be  considered 
since  the  school  functions  twelve 
months  in  the  year  and  a certain 
amount  of  isolation  is  desirable. 

But  whether  the  school  is  to  be 
continued  at  Fort  Grant  or  whether 
its  locations  be  changed,  the  citi- 
zenry of  Arizona  should  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
a modern  institution  with  adequate 
equipment.  In  dollars  and  cents 
alone,  it  will  be  a saving  in  taxes. 
More  than  that,  you  and  I are  re- 
sponsible for  the  futures  of  the 
thousands  of  boys  who  are  sent 
there.  Visit  the  school,  see.  for 
yourself  what  is  needed,  and  then 
force  your  legislators  to  appropri- 
ate money  needed  for  the  “forgot- 
ten boy”  of  our  state.  The  time 
will  come  when  he  will  not  let  usv 
forget  him. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  BLIND  !N  ARIZONA 

(Continued  from  Page  107) 
service  which  we  can  render  to 
the  cause  of  the  blind. 


“Meanwhile,  in  our  schools 
we  try  to  develop,  and  perfect 
those  avenues  through  which 
perception  of  the  universe 
about  them  may  reach  their 
souls,  so  that  they  get  some  no- 
tion of  its  plan  and  purpose 
and  make  themselves  so  neces- 
sary a part  of  it  that  they  can- 
not be  spared,  and  so  become 
immortal.  Life  is  a gift  but  the 
perpetuation  of  it  and  the  qual- 
ity of  it  is  an  achievement.  The 
saddest  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  a human  being  is  not 
that  lie  is  dead,  but  that  he  has 
never  lived.  We  are  trying  to 
he!])  our  children  to  live — and 
to  remain  constantly  alive  to 
everything  that  happens  within 
and  around  them.” 

— Dr.  Oliphant. 

We  extend  a cordial  invitation  to 
all  teachers  and  adminitsrators  in 
Arizona  to  visit  our  school  in  order 
that  they  may  know  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 


NON-ACADEMIC  CLASSES 

(Continued  from  Page  108) 
it  is  a daily  challenge  to  provide 
a daily  curriculum  that  is  not  a 
complete  world  of  subject  matter. 


She:  “Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  how 

wonderful  you  are?” 

He:  “No,  I don’t  think  anyone  ever 

did.” 

She:  “Then  I’d  like  to  know  how  and 
where  you  got  the  idea.” 


QUOTABLE 

Enthusiasm  starts  the  race  but  per- 
severance wins.  — Selected. 


Arizona  School  of  Coanancrcc 

137  No.  Second  Ave.  — 6th  Floor  Ellis  Bldg.  — Phoenix,  Arizona 


Complete  courses  offered  in — 

® BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
majoring  in  Accountancy 

• SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

• Bookkeeping  — Gregg  Shorthand 
Typewriting  — Dictaphone  — 
and  Office  Machines 


A Cordial  Invitation  Is  Extended  to  Arizona  Teachers 
to  Investigate  Our  Courses  of  Study 
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tions  in  the  federal  and  state  consti- 
tutions be  amended  so  that  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  ex- 
change teachers  from  other  states  and 
the  territories. 

10.  That  Federal  aid  for  education 
as  proposed  in  various  measures  before 
Congress  be  encouraged  with  the  pro- 
vision that  such  measures  safeguard 
State  control  and  encourage  local 
initiative.  This  measure  is  especially 
urged  in  view  of  the  large  transient 
population  in  Arizona. 

11.  That  measures  be  taken  so  that 
county  apportionments  for  the  common 
schools  may  be  paid  as  completely  as 
are  other  county  obligations. 

12.  That  efforts  to  maintain  the 
permanent  school  fund  without  further 
loss  and  to  restore  previous  losses 
should  be  continued. 

13.  That  building  construction  of  the 
future  consider  a larger  cash  basis  and 
serial  bonds  as  sound  means  of  financ- 
ing. 

14.  That  the  state  legislature  pro- 
vide for  an  expert  comprehensive  tax 
survey  of  the  state  and  all  its  sub- 
divisions and  agencies  with  tax  re- 
vision and  a more  equitable  and  ade- 
quate tax  system  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

15.  That  more  funds  be  provided  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  textbooks 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

16.  That  there  be  a more  consistent 
and  more  effective  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  laws  of  the 
state. 

17.  That  the  delegate  assembly  of 
the  Arizona  Education  Association  in- 
struct the  Executive  Committee  to  cir- 
culate petitions  for  placing  on  the  bal- 
lot in  the  general  elections  of  1940  an 
initiative  measure  providing  for  state 
aid  to  elementary  schools  of  not  less 
than  $60  per  annum  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  and  for  state  aid 
to  secondary  schools  of  not  less  than 
$90  per  annum  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance. 

18.  That  schools  and  other  education- 
al agencies  provide  especially  effective 
means  for  the  understanding  of  current 
history  and  social  problems  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  recognizing  and 
evaluating  propaganda  of  various  types. 
Special  effort  should  be  made  to  em- 
phasize the  possibility  of  encouraging 
peace  and  if  possible,  preventing  the 
concept  that  war  is  inevitable  regard- 
less of  the  interests,  efforts,  and  de- 
sires of  thinking  people. 

19.  That  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  copper  mining  industry  of  the 
state  of  Arizona  in  the  education  of  its 
children  and  in  the  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple as  a whole,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee immediately  forward  to  President 
Roosevelt  a resolution  setting  forth 
the  opposition  of  this/  organization  to 
any  reduction  in  the  existing  protective 
tariff  on  copper.  t 

20.  That  the  Arizona  Education  As- 
sociation, as  an  organization  and  mem- 
bers thereof,  individually  pledge  their 
support  of  the  movement  throughout 
the  State  for  the  citizens  in  every  com- 
munity to  assemble  in  mass  meetings 
on  Wednesday,  November  22,  1939,  at 
7:00  P.M.,  to  adopt  a Resolution  of 
Protest,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  against  the  destruction  of  Ari- 
zona’s major  industry  and  the  value 
of  Arizona  homes,  property,  and  eco- 
nomic welfare. 


21.  That  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Arizona  Education  Association  be  ever 
on  the  alert  and  use  at  all  times  the 
influence  of  this  association  in  promot- 
ing sound  legislative  and  administra- 
tive policies  for  the  State  Industral 
School  for  Boys: 

22.  That  the  next  legislature  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  put  into  op- 
eration effective  plans  for  caring  ade- 
quately for  the  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren of  the  State. 

23.  That  the  Association  express  its 
appreciation  to  all  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  aided  in  making  the 
48th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ari- 
zona Education  Association  such  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  occasion.  Spe- 
cial gratitude  is  due  to  the  following: 

J.  J.  Clark,  Alice  Vail,  Daniel 
Romero,  elected  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion; Nolan  D.  Pulliam,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, and  members  of  his  office  staff; 
And  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Arizona  Education  Association,  who 
planned  the  program  and  contributed 
to  various  section  and  group  meetings 
and  discussions. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hendrix,  Chari  Ormond 
Williams,  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Willis 
Sutton,  Paul  Cadman,  Willard  W.  Beat- 
ty, Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl,  C.  R.  Orchard, 
Holland  Roberts,  Albert  Tangora,  and 
L.  O.  Thompson  for  their  helpful  ad- 
dresses at  various  sessions  6f  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Phoenix  Union  High  School  Or- 
chestra, the  Globe  High  School  Band, 
the  All-State  Orchestra  and  affiliated 
instrumental  groups,  Phoenix  Union 
High  School  Oratorio  Society,  the  Wom- 
en’s Glee  Club,  and  the  Men’s  Glee 
Club  of  Arizona  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Tempe  for  their  pleasing  musi- 
cal numbers. 

Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix 
Public  Schools,  Arizona  Vocational 
School,  St.  Mary’s  School  and  St. 
Mary’s  Boys’  High  School  for  their 
buildings  available  as  meeting  places 
for  the  Association  and  its  affiliated 
groups. 

The  Art  Department  and  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  Department  of  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  for  the  artistic  and 
generally  pleasing  arrangement  of  the 
booths  in  the  registration  and  exhibits 
building. 
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1 West  Washington 
PHOENIX 


The  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  merchants  of  Phoenix  who 
contributed  the  entertainment  features 
of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Henry  Fuller  ( and  * some  other 
members)  of  Republic  and  Gazette 
Staff. 

All  others  who  made  direct  and  in- 
direct contributions  to  the  general 
success  of  the  Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Ruth  Adams 
Clifton  L.  Harkins 
Vernon  Shipp 
Hollis  E.  Stevenson 
Vaughn  C.  Wallace 
Emil  L.  Larson,  Chairman. 

PROBLEM  CASES 

(Continued  from  Page  105) 

Any  teacher  who  will  help  his 
pupils  to  secure  those  four  basic 
thin  g s which  every  adolescent 
wants,  and  who  will  also  supply 
them  with  the  four  basic  needs 
which  have  been  listed,  may  count 
himself  as  good  a teacher  as  was 
the  famous  Mark  Hopkins,  and  by 
the  same  token  he  will  have  little 
difficulty  with  “problem  pupils.” 


THE  MUSIC  LESSON  VIA  RADIO 

(Continued  from  Page  109) 

child.  They  must  provide  for  ac- 
tive participation,  and  every  min- 
ute must  be  “packed  full”  of  good 
wholesome  fun. 

Part  of  Classroom  Teachers 

The  room  teacher  must  have  ad- 
vance information  about  the  les- 
sons; names  of  songs  with  page 
numbers ; descriptive  words  etc. 
must  be  on  the  blackboard.  And 
above  all  the  teacher  must  partici- 
pate, she  must  direct  the  songs,  she 
should  indicate  which  children  are 
to  dance  and  should  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  lessons.  She  must 
take  the  place  of  the  unseen 
teacher,  who  will  miss  many  of  the 
reactions  of  the  children  and  can 
only  imagine  what  is  going  on  in 
the  class  room. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  now  presenting  a 
series  of  weekly  radio  lessons  to  the 
Public  Schools  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  Mrs.  P.  H.  Ross,  Superin- 
tendent of  Pima  County  Schools 
and  the  University  of  Arizona. 
They  are  heard  over  the  stations  of 
the  Arizona  Network. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  BOY 

(Continued  from  Page  104) 
is  a graduate  of  MU  Vernon  Hos- 
pital, Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  has 
done  hospital  nursing  for  eight 
years.  The  cook  has  for  fifteen 
years  done  this  type  of  work  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  For  the 
past  three  years  he  was  a cook  su- 
pervisor for  a C C C Camp.  The 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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